The Fondouk

salt. Some of the whitewashed alleys are roofed with trellises of
vines. In the distance you could see the snowy mountains. You
pass a dark archway and., coming back to it, step down into its
black and fetid vaults. The floor is a quagmire of mud and water.
There are mules and donkeys, many men, and a blind beggar or
two, their long staffs in their hands, mumbling in the darkness.
Beyond this, blue sky and an open courtyard. This has an arcade
round it, with little rooms like cells and, above, a wide balcony
with the doorways of other dens or habitations. It is the Fondouk.

The countrymen come in here with their merchandise. They
stay a night, two nights, in some cell along the corridors. Their
mules and donkeys are tied up in the courtyard. There is even a
camel tethered to a stone. It is an inn, a place of business, and a
haunt of pleasure. Some Fondouks have pierced balconies or
lattices of many storeys. This is more simple. Its only luxury is
the heat and light, and there can be satiety of both. But this is
enough description of the Fondouk and the Moors. We are in
this brilliant courtyard, but its importance to our narrative lies
in the association of images linked together because of their
interdependence and as part of their poetical system. This is, in
terms of astronomy, the nucleus of these moods or fancies. They
spring from sights or sounds, though inspired always by the
inner feelings, so that in the mere difference of Fondouk, or
Fonduk, there could be a chapter written. So let us play, in the
first place, with the music of that name. Fondouk, heyduck, such
words are not of our world, their smell and sound are of the
Orient. But we will forget heyduck, although it started us upon
this journey in the sun. And now we see that there are not only
Moors in the courtyard of the Fondouk. There are a number of
women in bright coloured dresses. Some look down from the
wide balcony; others come out through the arches. What we
notice are the yellows, pinks, or greens that they are wearing.
They have necklaces of coins, long silver earrings, and bangles
on their wrists. While they move, there is a noise and clink of
metal. Their dresses have long sleeves and full skirts. They walk
barefoot, and their heads are bound up in a cotton handkerchief
tied into a cap or turban. They are the women of the Fondouk,
at the disposal of the men who come here.

It is a beautiful sight to see them in the bright sunlight looking
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